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PREFACE. 


6 ESE Papers, which are called 


REMA RK s, are taken from the 
Original Characters of the Author of 
the LETTERs concerning MIND; 
and referred to Paſſages in thoſe Let- 
ters, in order to illuſtrate or explain 
them. 

Tho' the Letters, and theſe Papers, 
were written for private Uſe, yet it is 
preſumed they may be ſerviceable to 
Mankind; and, at the ſame time, 
preſerve the Sentiments and Memory 
of a worthy and good Man. 

Very early in Life he attained to 
great Perfection in Mathematical 
Learning; and afterwards appli:d 

himſelf to the Study of the Antients. 


With 


> PREFACE 


With what Succeſs may be ſeen, not 
only from his explaining and throw- 
ing Light upon ſome of the moſt 
difficult and nobleſt Paſſages in Plato 
and Ariſtotle, but alſo from his diſ- 
covering, amongſt the remaining 
Ruins of the Pythagorean Philoſophy, 
the Principles of Mind or Intelligence. 
And he did not reſt ſolely on the 
bare Authority of the Antients: For 
he had learned (to uſe his own Ex- 
preſſion) to go without their Leading- 
ſtrings, and had made the Theory 
of the Underſtanding complete : And 
having a full Comprehenſion of the 
Principles of Mind, was himſelf en- 
abled to lead others into the ſame. 
Nor was he leſs remarkable for his 
Modeſty, Sedateneſs, and Honeſty 
(in its rue Meaning, as explained by 
himſelf) than he was for Strength of 
Mind, and a diſintereſted Love and 
Purſuit of T7uth. 
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AGE 1. Ricur Trovcurs 
or Trincs.] —— The 
firſt and chief Care muſt 
be of the Mind, to keep it 
in full Vigour, and in a Diſpoſition 
to ſee things as they Axx, without the 
leaſt Wiſh or Deſire that they ſhould 
be otherwiſe than they are, whether 
they be the things that yroeBRLY ARE, 
and CANNOT BE OTHERWISE, the On- 
JECTS OF SCIENCE , or the things that 
B improperly 


[2] 
improperly are, and may be otherwiſe, 
the Objefts of Opinion. 
This implies a Care or due Regi- 
men of the Body, that it may in the 
beſt manner accord with the Exer- 
ciſe of the Mind. For as there is a 
cloſe Union and Sympathy of the 
Body with the Mind, ſo on the re- 
gular Motions of the former the 
Energies of the latter in a great mea- 
ſure depend. When therefore the 
Habit of Body ſuits with the Exerciſe 


of the Mind, then is the Time for the 


Mind to gratify and to exert itſelf. 


"Tis very evident, that the Work 
of the Mind ought not to be under- 


taken as a Task, whether this Work 
be in obſerving, recollefting, reaſoning, 


Conte plating, deliberating, or gover u- 


ing and directiug the Conduct of Liſe. 
Toward all this, as well as towards 
outward things, there ought to be no 


impatient, but a moderated Deſire: 


On tlie other hand, there muſt be 
no Languor, no Melancholy, no Envy- 


ing; 


( 3] 

ing; for TaurEH is Goop. The Mind 
muſt be paſſive, as it were, always open 
to receive the Light beaming into it : 
And if it fails of Succeſs, there muſt 
be no Diſturbance about it: The At- 
tempt may be renew'd with the ſame 
ealy Diſpofition, and Good-humour, 
People commonly take with them to 
a Play, or an Opera, which they go 
to for Amuſement or Entertainment. 

The Foundation of all preſent Hap- 
pineſs is laid in ſettling this Matter; 
and with 251 Diſpoſition of Mind is 
neceſſarily connected Original Enjoy- 
ment, or that unmix'd Pleaſure to 
which Plato joins the pureſt Light of 
the Underſtanding, the Philoſophical 
Arithmetic. 

This ſame Diſpoſition is coinci- 
dent with NMatural Affection and 
Equanimity; but inconſiſtent with 
Grief or Sorrow for what may be- 
tide Children, Relations, Friends, 
or Country. Learn then to ſwim 
in the Stream of ProviDENCE., 
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Neu fluites dubiæ ſpe pendulus 
hore. 

ALL muſt be reſolved into the Or- 
der of Things, with the higheſt Ve- 
neration for it, every particular Sub- 
ject improving or contributing to this 
Order; but above all the Orper of 
NarTure, VirTUs ITSELF, the Buſi- 
neſs of Man in this Univerſe, as mor- 
tal, uncertain of the Term of Life, 
and living in the midſt, as it were, 
of an infinite Succeſſion of Genera- 
tions paſt and to come. 

How little a thing Life is! Me- 
thinks in this laſt View of things, one 
has quite loſt Sight of the World 
about us. This is good to aim at 
every Day of Life looking up 
every Morning to the Higher World. 


Page 2. KnowLzcs of Mzx. ] — 
The Method of proceeding in the 
Knowlege of Mankind is to begin 

EE lege 


— 
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with yourſelf : And from the Know- 
lege of yourſelf, to conſider that 
which you have in common with 
other Men; and by what Aadition 
and Subtraction of Ideas their dif- 
ferent Characters are form'd: And 
to conſider how all the Variety of 
Characters amongſt Men in their ſe- 
veral Ranks, Stations, and Employ- 
ments of Life, are deriv'd from a few 
Original Principles of UNDPERSTAN p- 
ING and AFFECTION, in various De- 
grees and Proportions, by Nature her- 
ſelf mix d and compounded, muſt, I 
ſhould think. be a very agreeable Spe- 
culation, it you add the reſpective En- 


ploymeuts of each Character in its par- 


ticular Circumſtances, and the Nature 
of the Government or State, on which 
the Manmers of the whole People de- 
pead, and obſerve, at the ſame time, 
that, as Civil Liberty depends upon 
Mo, al Fine, or coincides with it, 
ſo it is the Foundation of all Virtuæ, 

B 3 and 


[ 6 ] 
and all Arts and Sciences, amongſt 
Men. 

And thus it appears, by the way, 
that a State improves in the ſame 
manner as a particular Perſon : As 
Moral Liberty is the Foundation of 
all Improvement in a private Per- 
ſon, ſo Civil Liberty is the Founda- 
tion of all Improvements in a Sate. 


Page 5. Good WrrtiING ——— 
How is this Art of Writing acquired? 
Juſt as all other Arts are. From 
many Obſervations of One Particular 
will reſult a General Idea, which 
will be a Rule; and from many Ob- 
ſervations of anotber Particular will 
reſult another General Idea, which 
will be another Rule; and by this 
Method of proceeding with every 
Particular that deſerves Notice within 
the Compaſs of the Art, the whole 
Art will be diſcover'd. 


The 


TS 

The next Queſtion will be, how 
I ſhall diſcover theſe Particulars, on 
which I am to fix my Obſervation, 
ſo as to be able to number them up, 
and know when I have them all ? 
Now this is already done to our 
Hands: He, who of all Men ſeems 
to have been moſt capable of doing 
it, has done it; I mean A,. fotle. 
For, beſides the great and acknow- 
leged Authority of the Man, I have 
ſome particular Reaſons of my 
own for taking him to be our Maſter 
above all others: Not that I am 
for paſſing by a Tully or Quintilian ; 
on the contrary, fuch Authors, Iam 
of Opinion, may be of great Help 
in many Caſes. All that I have to 
ſay againſt them is, that I would 
by no means ſtudy them as Authors ; 
but rather, by the Help of good In- 
dexes, collect out of them ſuch De- 

nitions, Precepis, Remarks, or general 
Obſervations, as T ſhould think I had 
Occaſion for: Not allowing myſelf, 
B 4 in 
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in the mean time, to underſtand 
them, till I had made the Meaning 
of their Words my own, by particular 
Obſervation, and Experience too, if 
neceſſary. 

Tis from a Senſe of this, I ſup- 
poſe, that the good Archbiſhop of 
Cambray ſays ſomewhere, or ſays to 
this Purpoſe, © That the Comparing 
« good and bad Authors together, 
« will bring more Light into the 
« Mind, than any Reading or Study 
te of the Works of Critics or Rheto- 
© ricians.” 

It ſeems, methinks, very plain and 
evident, that the general Stupidity 
and Blindneſs of the Moderns, as to 
the Art of Writing, as well as to the 


amined Opinion, that the Senſe and 
Skill of the Authors who wrote of 
theſe Arts, will naturally be tranſ- 
fuſed into them, by the bare Peru/al 
of them; eſpecially, if they join a 

| | little 


Art of Living, is owing to an unex- 


[ 9 ] 
little profound Thought and deep Re- 


Hection on theſe Subjects. 


It may be ſaid, that the Variety 
of Styles is infinite. Let Style be in- 


finite, as Plato conſiders Pleaſure in 


the Philebus : Let the chief and diſ- 
tinguiſhing Dignity and Excellence 
of Style conſiſt in Tropes and Figures, 
according to the modern Taſte: 
Then, ſo far as this is the diſtinguiſh- 
ing Characteriſtic of Styles, all the 
infinite Variety of them will fall with- 
in that which has fewe//, and that 
which has ut Tropes and Figures 
in it. And accordingly, without far- 
ther Speculation, I take my Authors 
in Hand, good and bad; comparing 
ſuch as are moſt cramm'd wirh Me- 
_ and Figures, with ſuch as are 
of the lower Strain, and come near 
to the contrary Extreme; and then 
proceeding with the intermediate 
ones. Each Author with himſelf I 
likewiſe compare, as well as with one 


another. 


As 
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As this Way of gaining a 7e or 
Judgment is eaſy and natural, lo it is 
agreeable and pleaſant, There is no 
need of many Authors ; Zaun are 
beſt : Only they muſt be of every /ort, 
good and bad. 

A Man, perhaps, who adheres 
cloſely to Reaſon, and fears the taking 
a Step without that Guide, may ob- 
je to what has been faid above, in 
the following manner : © If I cannot 
© acquire a Style, without being a 
Judge of one, muſt I uſe no En- 
deavour to acquire one, till I am 
a Judge; and fo reſtrain myſelf 
from all Exerciſe, wi.ther in ſpeak- 
ing or writing? The Habit, with- 
out Exerciſe, moſt certainly will 
never come. — In what manner 
then muft be zhis Exerciſe ? If it 
be in ſpeaking, it will be impoſſible 
for me, when the Performance is 
over, to exerciſe my Judgment 
upon it to any Purpoſe, I ſhall 
not be able to rece:/efF it, or bring 

C it 
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© it back in View, ſo as to be able 
© to examine it thoroughly in the 
pole, and all its Parts. 

The Exerciſe therefore muſt be in 
Writing; and upon this Tully lays. 
the main Streſs. And indeed it is 
hard to conceive how there ever 
could have been any ſuch thing as 
Eloquence, if there had been no ſuch 
thing as Writing; --- at leaſt ſuch 
Eloquence as there is now in the 
World. 


© But how can J, that am 10 
Judge, pretend to guide myſelf in 
© this Exerciſe, or judge of it after- 
© wards? 

All that can be ſaid is, I muſt 
judge as well as | can, according to 
the utmoſt of my preſent Capacity ; 
and this I may do without deter- 
mining abſolutely what is right or 
wrong. I muſt keep my Mind open 
to receive further Light, which I am 
endeavouring to bring into it, by 
ſtudying to improve my Tafte and 

Fudgment 
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Judgment in the manner above- 
mentioned. 

Great Care muſt be taken not to 
ſuffer that to paſs with me for right and 
excellent, which much pleaſes and de- 
lights me, or which raiſes the Admi- 
ration and Eſteem of others, to whom 
I communicate it; which is the n- 


dern Standard. But, in exerciſing 


y Judgment on what I write, I 
mu ſuſpend my firſt Aſſent, till 1 
have found out the Szandard of Truth 


and Mature; and not reſt ſatisfied, 
till I am conſcious ny own Judgment 
would agree with that of Plato (for 
inſtance), Xenophon, or Ariſtotle, &c. 
were my Productions to be laid be- 
fore them. 

For, ſuppoſing the Reality of a 
Standard to be Matter of Diſpute, 
we all call it that which the be/# 
Judges agree in; and not take that 
for a mere Chimera, in which ſo 
many Men of different Ages, Genius, 
Education, agree, and in which al! 


Mer 
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Men very probably would agree, 
were they all duly to cheriſh thoſe 
Seeds of Fudgment which are in 
every Man's Breaſt, and cultivate 
(their 


Minds fo far as is requiſite in 
this Caſe. 


Page 5. Goop BREEDING. — 
As to forming our Character, ac- 
cording to the Standard of what is 
Beautiful or Handſame, the right 
Way, methinks, if we would avoid 
Affectation, Formality, and an aſ- 
ſuming Air, is, to have 20 Form or 
beautiful Appearance in View: Nor 
are we to conſider how to appear in 
che Eyes of others; but to have our 
Eye upon that which does not ap- 
pear, but produces the Appearance. 

The Queſtion then is, # hat is the 
Cauſe that produces the Appearance? 
And this I take to be he Uſe of Rea- 


ſen in governing ourſelves. | 
The 


144 

The Underſtanding muſt have 
Ideas of what is 1. tele, mean, vile, 
or in general adios in Company; 
and apply its Averſion to the 
cular Ideas, which are as the Species 
to its general Idea. It muſt have its 
Inclination to /ay and do what 1s 
friendly and ſocial, as well with re- 
gard to Perſons prefent, as thoſe that 
are abſent : For a Defe& in this Caſe 
will certainly be odious and de- 
formed. But Friendſhip or Good- 
nature can never be offenfive. Nor 
is it Impudence, or Aſſuming, or 
Pride, or Arrogance, to refrain from 
talking or doing things that are little, 
contemptible, and mean. 

This a Man may do, without | 
taking Airs. He may be as bumble 
as he pleaſes, and do this. 

What Subjects then of Diſcourſe | 
are little, contemptible, and mean? | 
They are enumerated by Epicletus, 
where he bids you fix yourſelf a cer- 
tain Character, which you are to 

maintain 


— 
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maintain by yourſelf, and in Company 
with other Men. You are not (he 
ſays) to tall of Meats, Drinks, 
Sports, &c. nor of Men, comparing 


them with one another, or cerfuring 


them : Nor of yourſelf, ſo as to ſay 
any thing ſg — off 1 
avoiding this is the beſt Way of ſet- 
ting yourſelf off, and recommending 
yourſelf to the World. 

And here, if we will take the Ad- 
vice of Menander, as we have it from 
Terence, we muſt proceed by the 
Negative in the Way mention d 
above: For ſuch at the bottom are 
the Rules by which the Character of 
che young Gentleman in the Andria 
is form'd, which made him fo much 


belov'd and eſteem' d. 


Sic Tia erat: facile omneis perferre 
6c pat, 
Cum quibus erat cunue und, iis 


[eſe dedere, 


Hos unn 
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Eorum obſequi fludiis, advorſus 
nemini, 


Nunquam præponens ſe aliis. — 


Then follows a Remark upon theſe 
Rules, that obſerving them is the beſt 
Means of winning the Affections of 
Mankind. 

The Word Studium is juſt before 


explain'd by Terence himſelf, and is 


uſed by Horace in the ſame Senſe, as 
will appear below. Indeed the Pre- 
cepts, that of /ſe/e dedere, and that 
other of ob/equs fiudiis, ſeem to be 
affirmative: But then they are found- 
ed in others, and imply others, that 


are negative, and cannot, without 


Pain, Conſtraint, and Affectation, 


take Place, where thoſe others ate 
not in full Force. 

Never can the Affection of Bene- 
volence operate naturally and freely 
till S2/f-love is annihilated or ſub- 
dued. Nor is /e/e dedere an affirma- 
tive Rule: It implies as well avoid- 


img 
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ing what is diſagreeable, as doing or 
ſaying what is agreeable upon the 
whole. Nor without Self-denial can 
that of ob/equi ſludiis be put in Prac- 
tice: Nor had it ever been men- 
tion'd, but for the Difficulty of Self- 
denial. 


Mec tua laudabis ſtudia, aut aliena 
reprendes : 

Nec, cum venari volet ille, poemata 
panges. 

Gratia fic fratrum geminorum, 
Ampbionis atque 

Zethi, diffiluit, donec ſaſpecta ſe- 
vero 

Conticuit lyra. 

Honk. L. 1. Ep. 1 8. 


Self-denial indeed ſeems to be at 
the bottom of all. For what is /e/e 
dedere, but to reſign one's ſelf up to 
others, to forget ourſelves, and only 


to have a Regard to others, and 
C make 


[ 28 ] 
make this very thing itſelf the Object 
of Self-love ? 


Every Motion of the Mind (ſays 
Tully) has its outward viſible Effect: 
And as the common Way of endea- 
youring to pleaſe, and to make a fine 
Appearance, has its outward Appear- 
ance, tho' but a very poor one; fo, 
'on the other hand, that which flows 
from Benevolence muſt always pro- 
duce an amiable Effect. A Man 
need not be much concerned about 
what appears outwardly, but take for 
granted that all would be right, it 
all was well within: For indeed tis 
this very thing which makes the 
Charm. 

The Characters of Fine Gentlemen 
and Ladies, of the Polite and Well- 
bred, as they are called, are not un- 
like the Pieces of thoſe Painters, who 
would rather pleaſe by gaudy and 
glaring Colours, ſuited to the Fancy 
and Genius of the Ape, than expreſs 
the true Proportions of Mature ac- 

_ cording 


19 
cording to Art. But Goop-BREE D- 
ING, or HoNesTy itſelf, has always 
Rules ready to go by; acting like the 
honeſt Painter or real Artiſt, ac- 
cording to Rules of Art independent 
of the World. 


HonesTy every way extends itſelf 
thro'every Action relating to Mankind : 
Every ſocial Action therefore ought. 
to have ſomething ſocial in it, ſome- 
thing friendly, kind, and benevolent. 
This makes it amiable and handſome, 
pleaſant and agreeable ; agreeable in 
the Proſpeti, agreeable in the Energy, 
agreeable in the Review : I ſay every 
ſocial Action, every Part of Behavi- 
our to every one of the Species, whe- 
ther 3 ſmall, conſiderable or 
inconſiderable. For if it be not /p:- 
ited with this Principle, it will be 
ſome other, of a mean, contemptible, 
ridiculous, wrong, or unjuſt Kind; 

from fooliſh Fear, a mean Endeavour 
to pleaſe, or Concern for plealing : 
Some little or great Motive of Selfiſh- 

C 2 neſs 
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[ 20 ] 
neſs of one kind or other. This in 
general muſt be the Caſe. But this 
can only be underſtood thoroughly 


by particular Obſervation. 


—— R ˙ . 


Page 6. ELoquence.] 
It was a Queſtion among the No- 
mans, whether Eloquence was the 
Effect of Art, or the natural Plant 
of Exerciſe in a good Genius? — 
Tully's Brother (as he ſays) was of 
this latter Opinion. But, if the 
Queſtion be turned into this, Whe- 
ther Eloguence is a thing which may 
be learn d, or which 1 may make 
myſelf Maſter of by a right Uſe of 
my Underſtanding ? there can be no 
room for Diſpute. For, my Under- 
ſtanding diſcovering the Nature of 
Exerciſe, makes uſe of it to attain 
its End. And this, I ſuppoſe, is 
Art. 

, Exerciſe, com monly underſtood, 
15 doing a thing over in private, in 

order 


L 21 ] 
oader to do it afterwards beticr in 
public: But, in general, tis the do- 
ing over, in order to do it better for 
the future: And in this Senſe Virtue 
is an Exerciſe. For, as Converſation 
with good Men (as Xenophon expreſſes 
it) is Exerciſe of Virtue, fo is like- 
wiſe Studying, or living in private. 

My Underſtanding tells me, I re- 
ceive a double Advantage from Ex- 
erciſe : In the firſt place, it is that 

alone by which I acquire a Habit: 
And, in the next place, it preſents 
to my Obſervation a new Scene of 
Particulars, for railing general Ideas; 
of which otherwiſe I could have no 
Notion at all. 


Page 14. ScignNct of GENTLEMEN. ] 
© This is the peculiar Science of the 
« Liberal, or of Gentlemen. For this 
e Science itſelf is alone for the fake 
6 of itſelf; and on this account it 
© may be juſtly deemed to be no 


C 3 « human 
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* human Poſſeſſion. For human Na- 
& ture, in many Inſtances, is de- 
te pendent: So that, according to 
&« Simonides, Gop alone can have 
e this Privilege; and it is not 
« fit for Man to enquire into any 
& Science above Man. But, if there 
ce be any thing in what the Poets 
« affert, and the Divinity be in- 
« deed envious, it is likely it hap- 
& pens in this reſpect; and that your 
&« Virtugſas are the moſt miſerable 
© of all Men. But it is not poſſible 
& for the Divinity to be envious ; 
and Poets, according to the Pro- 
« verb, in many things feign. Nei- 
< ther ought ante —— 
cc as more honourable ; becauſe it is 
« naß divine, and moſt honourable. 
* Now 7zhis only can be ſuch in two 
*© Reſpects; for that which Gop 
“e has, is, of all Sciences, the off 
* divine; and is, if any Science 
be ſo, of Things divine. Now 
* this alone includes both: For Gon 


2 | a ſeems 
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ſeems to be the Cauſe in all things, 
« anda certain Principle. And ſuch 
ce a Principle, Gop, either alone, or 
« chiefly, can poſſeſs. All other 
6 Sciences are more neceſſary, but 
« none more excellent.” ArisT. 


Met. p. 841. Edit, Duval. 


* 


o 
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Page. 20. TRANSLATION OF THE 
CONCLUDING PART TO THE SIXTH 
Boox or PLaTo's Reevsiic. 


Socrates. Know then, they are, 
as we are talking of them, zwo 
(Mind, and the Sun); and exerciſe 
Dominion; the one over the intelli- 
gible Things in the intelligible World; 
the other over viſible Things in the 
vifible World. Of theſe two Orders 
of Being, Intelligible and Viſible, I 
ſuppoſe you have a clear Notion. 

Glauco. I have. 

Socrates. Carry on then this Di- 
viſion, as if it were a Line divided 
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into two unequal Segments; and 
each of theſe, I mean the ſenſible 
and intelligible, divided again after 
the ſame manner; and you will 
have Evidence and Obſcurity i in your 
Ideas of them ſet one againſt an- 
other. In the vifble kind, one Seg- 
ment is Images: Under Images I 
comprehend, firſt, Shadows ; and 
then thoſe Imitations or Reſemblances 
of things which appear in Water, 
and in things that are at the ſame 
time denſe, {mooth, lucid, and what- 
ever there is of this kind, if you ap- 
prehend me ? 
Glauco. I apprehend you. 


Socrates. For the other Segment, 


then, take that which this f is 


like, the living Creatures about us, | 


and whatever is the Work of Nature 

and Art, 

Glauco. I take it. 

Socrates. Will you then allow of 

this Diſtinction between the Objects 

of Opinion and thoſe of Knowlege, 
that, 


[ 25 ] 
that, as they partake more and leſs 
of Truth and Reality, they are to 
one another as Copies to their Origi- 
nals ? 

Glauco, I will very readily. 

Socrates. Now then conſider the 
other Segment of the Intelligible, how 
this is again to be divided. 

Glauco. How? 

Socrates. Thus — One Segment 
the Soul is obliged to /eeh, by uſing 
as Images the Things juſt now di- 
vided, and proceeding upon the Bot- 
tom of Hypotheſes, not upwards, 
towards that which is fr, but down- 
wards, towards that which is /aff. 
The other, without uſing any of this 
ſort of Images, but only Ideas them- 

ſelves, as ſhe makes her Way thro' 
them, and taking her Steps by means 
of Hypotheſis upwards, towards that 
which is f, and incapable of be- 


ing made the Subject of any Hypo- 
theſis. 


Glauco. 
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Glauco. What you ſay, I don't 
ſufficiently underſtand. 

Socrates, Once again then; for, 
after what has been ſaid, you will 
the more eaſily underftand it. You 
know, that they who are converſant 
in Geometry, Arithmetic, &c. ſup- 
poſe even and odd Figures, the three 
Species of Angles, and other things 
akin to theſe, according to each 
Method of proceeding : Now, hav- 
ing made them Hypotbeſes, as ſuf- 
ficiently knowing them, they are 
not pleaſed to give any further Ac- 
count of them, either to themſelves 
or others, as being evident to every 
one; And then, from theſe Begin- 
nings having gone through the reſt, 
they end at laſt with full Aſſent of 
Mind, in that, whatſoever it be, 
they ſhall have ſet themſelves about 
to conſider. 

Glauco. This I know. 

Socrate:. You know tov, that they 
make ute of wifible Ierms, and talk 

and 
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and diſcourſe about them, whilſt 
their Mind is employ'd, not about 
zheſe, but the Things they are /ike 
the Square itſelf, the Diameter itſelf, 
for Example; not this which they 
delineate: And fo in other things, 
which are reſembled by Shadows 
and Images in Water, whilſt their 
Enquiry is, to ſee that which can be 
no otherwiſe ſeen than by the Mind. 
— This then is that Order of Intel- 
ligibles I was ſpeaking of, in ſearch 
er which, the Soul was obliged to 
make uſe of Hypotheſes ; not going 
upwards to that which is ft, as 
wanting Strength to make Excur- 
ſions above Hypotbeſes, but uſing as 
Images Things tbemſelves, which are 
repreſented by others of the Order 
below, and are conſider d and di- 
vided as evident, in Compariſon of 
them. | 
Glauco. As I underſtand you, 


you are ſpeaking of Geometry, and 
thoſe kinds of Arts, 


Socrates. 
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Socrates. Underſtand then the 
other Segment of the Intelligible 1 
am ſpeaking of, to be that which 
pure Reaſon reaches; making Hypo- 
zheſes, as ſhe exerts herſelf at large 
in the Way of Dialectic; not Prin- 
ciples, but in Reality Hypotheſes, as 
it were Szeps and Scaffolas, in order 
to aſcend, even to that which is in- 
capable of being made Hypotheſis, 
to One firſ# Principle of all Things ; 
and then, when ſhe has reach'd it, 
to come down again, holding by 
Ideas, which themſelves hold from 
the ft Principle, through Ideas, 
without the Help of any ſenfible 
thing at all, and end at laſt in 
Jaeas. 
Glauco. I don't well underſtand 
you: It ſeems to be of a complex Na- 
ture, what you are ou of. I ſup- 
poſe you would diſtinguiſh that Por- 
tion of Being and Intelligible, which 
belongs to the Science of Dialefic, 
as carrying 2 higher Degree of 

vidence 
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Evidence than that which belongs to 
the Aris, as they are call d; where 
Hypotheſes are Principles, and the 
Maſters of them are obliged to know 
things by the Eye of the Mind, and 
not by the Senſes : And yet, becauſe 
they don't carry up their Search to 
that which is , but build upon 
Hypotheſes, you ſeem to think they 
have not a full Underſtanding of 
Things, tho' in themſelves 7ntelligi- 
ble, as having a real Foundation in 
that which is Fit. When you ſpeak 
of ſeeing Things by the Eye of the 
Mind, you ſeem to have in View 
Geometrical Things, &c. but ſo as 
to give them the Place of a Mean 

between Opinions and Intelligence. 
Socrates. You underſtand me ex- 
ceedingly well. And again — With 
3 Segments, take theſe four 
correſponding Affections of the Soul 
ariſing from them: With the higheſt, 
Intellection; with the ſecond, 7 "ut 
lege; againſt the œπ),, ſet Opinion; = 
and 
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and againſt the fourth, Imagination- 
And give them proportionable Or- 
der; underſtanding them to partake 
of Evidence, juſt as you ſee the 
Things they are correſponding with 
partake of Reality. 


It may be obſerved, that under 
Dialectic, in the Tranſlation above, 
is comprehended Algebra; which 


proceeds upon Hypotheſes or ſelf- 
evident Principles, &c. juſt as Geo- 

Plato's Aim is to expreſs himſelf 
in the moſt general diſtant Way he 

ſfibly can; not to explain the 
Thing fully to his Reader, fo as to 
fave. himſelf the Trouble of any 


 Aﬀter-Thought and Study, but the 


quite contrary : For, when Socrates 
ſays the other Perſon ſufficiently un- 
derſtands him, the Meaning only is, 
that he underſtands him in the groſs ; 
as when I underſtand the Terms of 
a Nueſtion, the Truth of which I am 

885 very 
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very incapable of determining, ſo as 
to underſtand it in this other Senſe. 

The Language of Plato in this 
Paſſage is ſo very general, that I 
had not for a long time any tole- 
rable ſatisfactory Notion of it, til 
I particularly conſider d the fir t, 
laſt, and Things intermediate, in 
the latter End of the Seventh 
Book. 


Page 22. ARITHMETIC PECULIAR 
To PaiLosoPHERS. |] — According to 
Plato, PriLosorpHyY is converſant about 
unequal Monads, the brighteſt cleareſt 
Truths of Arithmetic; its Buſineſs 
being only to enumerate the Sorts of 
Things, and fee how they agree and 
diſagree; or, in other Words, how 
they are ſame and different: And 
the like Evidence it carries in every 
Step it takes Hynthetically or analyt:- 
cally ;, every Subject and Predicate 
being two Monadls. Mankind, 

4 dieſtitute 
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deſtitute of thepure/# Light of the Un- 
der ſtanding, this Philoſophical Arith- 
metic, are repreſented by Plato as 
. chained down in a dark Cavern: Hav- 
ing #0 Criterion by which Truth may 
be known, they are, as it were, ne- 
ceſſitated to take all things by Gueſs. 

May not this be judged, by com- 
paring Plato's Idea of TxuTa, or 
Goop, as he calls it, with the Opi- 
nion of thoſe Philoſophers, who 
make TzuTH to diſcover itſelf 9 — 
«Clear Evidence (ſays the Chevalier 
Ramſay, ſpeaking in his own the Sen- 
timents of the Moderns) is a Per- 
4 ception; a Light that modifies and de- 
« Zermines the Mind irre/tibly. I do 
« not yet examine if this Evidence 
cheats us. Suppoſing it did fo, -- 
« we muſt /ubmit to it. It is an 
« invincible Power, that has a ſove- 
« reign Dominion over us; over the 


« American and the European, the 


A Phil. Prin. of Nat. and Rev. Rel. B. 1. P. 19, 20. 
Afatic 
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« Afatic and the African, the Hot- 
ce tentot and the Laplander, the 
« Chineſe and the Peruvian. We 
cannot eſcape from its univerſal 
« Empire, &c. — I do not pretend 
to give a general Criterion or Cha- 
« raferiſtic, by which one may know 
« Truth infallibly : This is impoſſible. 
&« It is known only by itſelf ; as Sun- 
« ſhine is diſtinguiſhed from Twilight. 
« It is ſo imple, ſo evident, and fo 
luminous, that it can have no 
« other Token, Proof, nor Badge, 


« but it —2 l 

But, if clear Evidence be from 
clear Ideas, may it not be asked, 
What it is that gives Light to theſe 
Ideas themſelves, or ſtrikes out Light 
from amongſt them 9 -— Are there 
not in Arts and Sciences (if the Ex- 
preſſion may be allow'd) Sy/lables ?- 
Syllable, in general, ſignifies Compre- 
benſion, or Conneftion, or Combination. 
In Grammar, for inſtance, it ſigni- 
fies fewer or more Letters. ---- In 
D Geometry, 
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Geometry, the Syllables are ſome ori- 
ginal Species of Quantity ; as Lines 
and Figures: As, for Example, a 
Triangle; then a right-angled Tri- 
angle in a Semicircle, which makes 
a greater Syllable, whole Elements 
ſtill are Lines and Figures, &c. ---- 
In the Uynlerſtanding, the Objetts of 
Mixp are Syllables, and have their 
proper Elements, every way extend- 
ing thro' all Syſtems of Knowlege. --- 
If theſe Elements or Principles are un- 
known to the European, is he not in 
the /ame Darkneſs (Plato's Cavern) 
with the Hottentot and the Laplander, 
the Chinz/e and the Peruvian ? 

« P Kur (it is faid above) is 
ce known only by itſelf; as Sunſhine 
Wo” diſtinguiſhed Fac heirs ne 
« is ſo ſimple, ſo evident, and ſo 
« [uminous, that it can have no 
other Token, Proof, nor Badge, 
e but z7/e/f.” Is not this in Phi- 
hoſophy like the Quakers Light in 
Religion £ 


Page 
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Page 32. DirrRRENT OsjecTs os 
Rx ason. ]|— - There is this eſſential 
Difference between Art and Science. 
In the Way of Science you do not want 
the Aſſiſtance of Memory to form a 
general Idea, as you do in the Way of 
Art. There is no need of Memory to 
underſtand the general Deſinitions or 
Propoſitions of Euclid; as there is, 
for inſtance, to know that Tar-water 
is g00d. --- Here you muſt try Tar- 
water in a Multitude of like Caſes, 
and accurately remember the Effect 
of each Trial, in order to ſee the 
ſame in every one. 


Page 36. SPECULATION. ----- 
To make the higheſt abſtract Specula- 
tions pleaſant and eaſy, is the main 
Point, And to make the Specula- 
tion of lower Subjects likewiſe eaſy 
and pleaſant, as join'd with the other, 
is ALL IN ALL, - Now this is done, 
by applying Aver fon to whatever in- 

D 2 terferes 
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terferes with it. Let the Subject be 
whatever it will, it is not 17% elf of- 
fenſive to the Underſtanding, --- If 
then I am to conſider the Subject of 
any abſtra& Speculation, I am not 
to put my Mind under Conſtraint : 
And, to make it free, I have only 
to remove other intruding Thoughts, 
and the Mind will naturally move 
upon the Subject which I place be- 
fore it, and will do it with as much 
Eaſe, as when it accompanies the 
Eyes in the Survey of a Proſpect. 


Page 36. CONTEMPLATION, ----- 
Is Contemplation Reaſoning from 
Principles to Concluftons ; or having 
in View that which is above Princi- 
ples, the SovxxEION Beauty, as re- 
lated to the ſenſible World, and to 
Man in his moſt improved State? 
What is the , of Ariſtotle, and tlie 
ver ix of Plate? 


Page 
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Page 44. OuTwanp TulNds Ix- 
DIFFERENT. | Reaſon tells me 
there is no Good or Evil in outward 
Things ; and, conſequently, nothing 
ſo but what is in my own Power. 

This is a Doctrine which is imme- 
diately dictated by the Causs or ALL 
Taincs, which ſays to me in the 
Language of Reaſon, That ſhe keeps 
the Management of outward Things 
in her cun Hands; and ſets them 
a- going in one wnchangeable Order. 
That ſhe leaves me nothing to do, 
but what ſhe has left in y own 
Power ; equally free from all Con- 
cern for the Paſt and Future; nei- 
ther of which are to be regarded, 
but as the Conſideration of them 
may be uſeful 70 myſelf, within 
myſelf.” 

The Conſideration of the Paſ# is 
_ uſeful in two Reſpects; as it is to be 
connected with the Future, and as it 
may afford ſome Light for the 

D 3 Management 
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Management of the Future. And 
the Future is to be conſider'd, that 
Things within myſelf, and what 
depends on them in outward Be- 
haviour, may procctd in a regular 
orderly Manner, according to Reaſon 
and Deſign. 

Without theſe, Life has nothing in 
it ſatisfactory; but, on the contrary, 
is dull, irkſome, melancholy; afford- 
ing no Pleaſure in going rationally 
on, none in the Proſpect of doing 
ſo, nothing in the kind in what is 
paſt, for Reflection. 

Let a Life full of Fears, Trou- 
bles, and mean Hopes, be plac'd in 
Oppolition, by way of Contraſt, as 
'tis call'd, to a Life of Reaſon and 
Philoſophy, ſuppoſing both to be 
equally private and unſeen: - What 
ſignifies this? — Who would not 
willingly not only weed out all thoſe 
noiſome poiſonous Weeds, but repleniſh 
his Mind with the fineſt Flowers ? 
Who would not rather chuſe to live 

in 
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in a beautiful Apartment, every- 
where ſurrounded with a delightful 
Proſpect, than in a poor loathſome 
Cot, without a Proſpect any way, 
but what is odious and deteftable ; 
and where your only Reſource is, 
not to know where you are? 


Page 45. TRANSLATION OF THE 


Comros1TION OF THE SOUL IN THE 


Tra ezvs.] ----— © By the Mixture 
« of that Being which is invariable, 
« and always the ſame, with that 


« which is variable, according to 


* the Nature of Bodies, he produced 
e a third Mean between them both. 
& And as to the Nature of Same 
« and Different, he conſtituted it in 
« like manner, a Mean between that 
„ which is zzwariable, and that 
« which is variable, according to 
the Nature of Bodies. And now 
c there are Three, he takes and 
% mixes them all in One I1dca.” 
Da4 Pave 
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Page 46. Men or SCIENCE. |---- 
Modern Mathematicians do but 
dream about Turn. The Objefs 
of their Underſtandings are they know 
not what, They know not whether 
they are made, or not; whether they 
are Phantoms, or Realities. -- Modern 
Metaphyſicians allow them 0 Reality; 
but ſuppoſe they are made as the Soul 
is, out of nothing; and that the Ex- 
iſtence of external Things is neceſſary 
to their Truth. 

This ſeems to be Mr. Locke's Opi- 
nion. Does he not ſuppoſe the 
Underſtandings of Men to come and 
go, like the Fruits of Trees ? 
And even with regard to Hayeiness 
and Goop, your Men of Learning, 
in common with the reſt of Man- 
kind, ſeem to have nothing in their 
Heads but ſenſible Objects, or Imagi- 
nations form d out of them : Whilſt 
the Philoſopher has his own Qaiue con- 


nected 


— — 
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nected with the UNIVERSAL. ONE, 
preſent every where, always in View. 

This Aziuwy is Plato's KUELWTEAT ov 
Jun dds, that FIXED INVARIABLE 
PzincieLe, which, amongſt all the 
Changes and Revolutions of the Af- 

feftions, keeps us the ſame within. 

Plato calls it ravror, from its fixed 
and invariable Nature ; as he does 
the other inferior Part ior. 

The cloſe Connexion between theſe 
Two, and the Power of one over the 
other, ſhews us plainly the Beauty 
and Order of Nature. For, by the 
Union and Harmony of theſe Two 
different and oppoſite Principles, 
Moxar BEauTY 1TSELF is form'd. 

Could they both be fixed, or the latter | 

| brought into a regular Courſe of Con- 
1 formity with the former, by any one 
Scheme or Reſolution, without Thought 

or Care in the Execution of it, VIxruꝝ 

WOULD NOT BE ViRTUE. Such, how- | 

| 


| ever, is the vulgar Thought and Ex- 
HPeüẽctation. 


Page 
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Page 46. Orixiox or Trains. ]-- 
Right Opinion of Things gives T1 an- 
quility of Mind. By enumerating 
the Things that can give me Di/- 
turbamce, and applying the general 
Opinion to every one of theſe Things, 
I find it true, that Right Opinion has 
this Effect. This is my Caſe 7o- 
day: To-morrow, the other Opinion 
of Things creeps into the Mind, and 
works much Diſturbance there, with- 
out my taking any Notice at all of 
what is doing ; and I am in the dark 
to myſelf, and dream, till I awake, 
and reflect on what has been doing 
within. Then apply Right Opinion, 
and all is well again. 

Having repeated this many times, 
I find Right Opinion to be Good, and 
love it as ſuch; and Yulzar Opinion 
to be Evil. The oftener this is done, 
the more I efteem and value Right 
Opinion, as Good; and the more 
I difeſteem and abhor Y/u/gar Opinion, 


as 
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as Evil: And the more I again 


eſteem and value my own Reaſon, as 
it makes uſe of Right Opinion, and 
that Original Reaſon from whence 
my own 1s derived. 

Hence the Neceſſity of ſetting 
Right Opinion in the ftirongeft Light, 
and of keeping it alive in the Mind. 
This muſt be effected by recovering 
and reviewing the Evidence ; by 
keeping the Mind in a proper Diſ- 
poſition, and, conſequently, the Body; 
on the regular Motions of which de- 
pend the Motions of the Mind. 

Right Opinion. is good for nothing, 
without the /e of it: And the Uſe 
of it is from RRASOx, as it governs : 
Which, in this reſpect, tho never 
taken notice of as ſuch by the World, 
is the HicugesTr Goop. 

What is the Gove xnixc PART? 
The Governing Part gives Laws 
(for inſtance, the Laws of Temperance, 
Fortitude, &c.); dirofs and inſpecis 
what is done with regard to theſe 

Laws, 
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Laws, or learns what ew Laws are 
wanting ; and therefore reviews, as 
well as looks forward, and repeats 
this Work to the End of Life ; but, 
above all, is jealous of its own Autho- 
rity, and cautious againſt any Inſur- 
reftion againſt it: For the main Strug- 
gle muſt be to ſupport the Govern- 
ment. 

Whatever Things have Order, 
have Unity of Deſign, and concur in 
One, are Parts conſtituent of One 
F hole. — SkLr-GOVERNMEN H muſt 
form and preſerve this in Life. And 
no Wonder, as all the Satisfafion of 
Life depends upon it; and imme- 
diate Uneafineſs, Ill humour, and 
Diſſatisfafiom, attend the Want 
of it (as is abundantly evident from 
Experience); no Wonder, I fay, 
ſo much Streſs is laid upon it, as 
to place Hayeiness and Goon in it. 
Love and Friendſhip to Some, 
Candor and Civility to All, depend | 
upon it, as its Effects. Theſe, there- 


fore, 
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fore, are Goods of a ſubordinate Kind, 


dependent on the former. 

There is a manifeſt Difference in 
the inward Features of Men. This 
appears from the Conſideration of 
the Characters of many particular 
Perſons ; that is to ſay, their general 
Character, as they differ from one 
another. But the Character of each 
of them, as they live from Day to 
Day, is not conſider d. But this 
Mok AlL. BRAU rv, which is to be pur- 
ſued for its own /ake, lies in the Con- 
fiRrency and Harmony of the ſucceſſive 


Actions from one Day to another. 
And this .is the End and Aim of a 
good and virtuous Man, as contain'd 
in his Proſpect of To-morrow. 

Let the Buſineſs then of Se/f- 
Government proceed according to 
Art. A few general Laws or Rules 
will not anſwer the End. It is not 
ſufficient to review, inſpect, and di- 
rect; there muſt be ſet Laws, eſta- 
bliſhed as in a State; and the Re- 

view, 
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view, Inſpection, and Direction, be 
referred to the Obſervance or Mon- 
obſervance of theſe Laus; and gene- 
ral Conſultations held for making 
new Laws, or Amendments to old 
ones. 
Probably the beſt Way to learn 
this Art of Government 1s by Prac- 
tice; and to begin with the east 
Things. Think nothing too incon- 
fiderable to be recognized. Begin, 
for inſtance, with Attention to every 
little thing that occurs in Solitude, 
or in the Company of the neaneſf 
Perſons; with Servants; with my 
Family. For here is Right and 
Wrong in Things which are over- 
look d, as indifferent, and not worth 
Notice. 

This — Attention to the 
inward Concern, is not more conti- 
nual, conſtant, and minute, than that 
of the Well. bred towards their out- 
ward Behaviour. The Principle of 


this /atter Proceeding is, partly, be- 
cauſe 


» — — 


Fa 


cauſe it is right and handſome in itſelf, 


and partly, becauſe its handſome and 
amiable Appearance gains Honour 
and Reſpect from abroad. — The 
Principle of the former is a Senſe, 
Opinion, or Belief, that it is Good 
in itſelf, and the only Means of paſ- 
ſing away Life with 27 Satrsfac- 
tion, and leaſt Uneafineſs, as well in 
private, apart from the World, as 
abroad, in the World. --- Now, as a 
Man muſt be mo? unbappy, who 


takes with him a Deceiver, that 


ticks to him, and follows him every- 


where; ſo, on the other hand, is he 
happieſt, when he takes with him a 
true Friend, who will never deceive 
him, but is conſtantly guarding him 
againſt I-poſture and Deceit. Such 
a domeſtic Friend or Companion is 
ſurely nearer and dearer to him, 
than Father, Mother, Children, 
Friends, Acquaintance, Patron, or 
Phyſician, 

This 
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This Regimen is in general di- 
rected by a due Regard to the Order 
of Things within and without ; 
Reason within, that from above; 
the Oxper or THINGS without, con- 


ducted by the ſame Cauſe. 


Page 47. Cos rou and Fasw1on. ] 
How comes it to paſs, that Cu/tom 
and Faſhion have ſo much Influence 
over human Affairs, as in a manner 
to govern the World? May not 
this be accounted for, from conſider- 
ing the Mature of the human Mind? 
Tho' Cuſtom and Faſhion go mn 
yet they are not the ſame : For, 
different Times, and different 3 
FasnioN varies; but, in all Times, 
and all Places, CusTou is the [ame. 

How does Faſhion take its Riſe ?— 
Is it not from /ome One Perſon in 
Authority, who gradually grows into 
Eſteem, 1 ſome new Diſcovery, or 
Practice? ---- This Perſon ſhall be 
imitated Ages after his Vame is for- 

gotten, 


„ 
gotten, or little more than his Van 


remains. 
Is it not ſtrange, to fee how that 
not only the Manners, but the very 


UN DERSTANDIN OGS of Men, are 


moulded and faſbioned by Authors in 

te, and Doctrines in Credit ! 
And that Mankind in general pay 
more Regard to Cus rou and 
Fas Hlox than to Turn and 
NaTure! 


Page 30. TrxuUTH GENERAL. J 
Let A ſtand for One individual 277 
angle, in the One individual parti- 
cular Semicircle S. Let B ſtand for 
another, in the ſame Semicircle ; C 
for another, &c. &c. and P for an- 
other. Suppoſe I knew A to be a 
right-angled Triangle, in ſome parti- 
cular manner or other (as by mea- 
ſuring); and likewiſe B, and likewiſe 
C: From my knowing that theſe 

E Ihrcee 
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Thrce particular Triangles in the 
Semicixcle & are right-angled, or 
even from my knowing that Twenty, 
or Thirty, or Ten thouſand more, 
are right-angled, I cannot from 
hence conclude, that P in the fame 
Semicircle is a vigbt-angled one. 
Nay, ſuppoſe I could meaſure an 
endleſs Number of Triangles in the 
ſame Semicurcle &; I cannot, even 
by this, conclude P in the Semicir- 
cle to be a right one, --- But, if I 
could ſome way or other meaſure 
ALL the Triangles in the faid Semi- 
circle 5, and were aſſured I had 
done it, I am then likewiſe aſſured, 
that I have, among the reſt, mea- 
ſured P, and that P, therefore, is a 
right-angled Triangle.—So that it is not 
my Idea of Many nor of Number, nor 
of Tnfnite, that is my Standard here, 
without the Idea of a Wnorx. 

Thus I underſtand the 47th of 
Euclid, when J underſtand, that 


EvERV 
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Every right-angled Triangle has Sidcs 
in the Proportion there menticei d. 
And tho', when I am ſatisfying my- 
ſelf of the Truth of that Propoſition, 
I have only in View the fmple Forms 
of 1 Triangles, without a 


Thought of their being any of them 
combin'd or connected with other 
Forms ; yet, when I come afterwards 
to know that all the Triangles in the 
Semicircle & above-mention'd are 
right-angled, I ſee at once this 
All included in the Arti or Every 
of the 47th Propoſition. And this 
I take to be Plato's S vreεEmea e 
in the Sophiſta. And the Caſe would 
be the ſame, if I knew the like of 
all the Triangles of Two ſuch parti- 
cular Semicircles as that mention'd, 
or of Three, or of any Number; 
nay, of A1. Semicircles whatever. 
This Al, I ſhould fee at once was 
included in that GREAT All of the 
47th Propoſition. -—- And thus the 

| E 2 Mind 
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Mind ſeems to proceed in the moſt 
ordinary Caſes. And thus, univer- 
ſally, Narukk, by one GENERAL 
Voics, ſpeaking one thing after an- 
other, does, in reality, tell me aL, 


\ , \ 
CHUA TELL Tννν . 


Page 60. InDucTiON. ——— 
Nothing can be more inſtructive than 
what 4rifotle ſays of the Method 
of acquiring Knowlege by Induction. 
If we join what he ſays of Prudence, 
or the Knowlege of Particulars, we 
have then from him One General 
Rule for finding out Truth in Moral 
Subjects; and are let into the Nature 
and Manner of fludying ourſelves; 
which, in ſhort, is thus : -- By In- 
ſpecting the PrestENT, Looking back 
on the Pasr, and Forecaſting the 
FuTuRs. — For this includes Pru- 
dence, which includes EE. 
Nay, the very Mature of this very 
| thing 
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thing itſelf is learned by the ſame 
Method: By many particular ggoice:, 
I ſhall come to know Prupesnct 
ITSELF; What it is to me, and whe- 
ther it be r emiTnd EE, 

Eu N is @ right State of Mind, 
in which we confider what is proper 
or uſeful to a certain End. — Suppoſe 
the End I would obtain to be Eating 
plain Food with Pleaſure, and with- 
out a Defire of what is called Good - 
Eating; I thus conſider with my ſelf 
before-hand : 


Every 
Abſtinence, I eat with Pleaſure, and 
my Spirits are raiſed : 
To-day I uſe Exerciſe and Abſ- 
tinence : 
— I ſhall eat with Pleaſure, 
c. 


It may be obſerved, that the End 
propoſed by the prudent Man, in 
every Circumſtance of Life, is good ; 

E 3 and 


time I uſe Exerciſe and 


- _ * * — ” — 
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and the Confideration of the Means, 
by ſyllogizing within himſelf, muſt 
likewiſe (beſides the Beauty of it, 
common to all other Reaſoning) be 
agreeable ; and it muſt be much more 
ſo, to attain the Ed. 

The Obſervation of one and the 
/ame, in particular fimple Things, 
and ſyllogizing on this Bottom, 
makes the Harmony of Mind with 
ſenſible Things. Hence, by the way, 
the Beauty of the Soul's Mixture, 
where Minp accompanies Ser/e every- 
where. Thus, the continual Union 
of Senſe and Reaſon, in the Applica- 
| tion of GENERAL Ip EAS to the Par- 
| ticulars of Life, makes a perfect 
Character. That which determines 
the Agent to /uch a Conduct, is the 
Good he underftands to be in it. 
A thorough Idea of this Good is col- 
lected from Practice; and the Prac- 
tice itſelf is ſupported and main- 
tained by this very Idea, —_ + | 

0 


1 
loſt in every kind of it, as the Con- 
duct turns another Way. 


Page 65. HARMONY of Narr, 
Sc.] The Author here follows the 
Antients, in taking this double View 
of Mature, conſidering her as paſſive, 
and conſidering her as active. — 
Some of the Moderns ſeem to have 
no other Notion of Gop, than as an 
Architect ; nor of the World, than 
as a Building: God has Materials 
(Atoms) and, theſe put together 
according to Art, a World is 
made. On this Hypotheſis their 
Imagination naturally gives Bownds 
to their World; leaving to itſelf 
a vaſt Field of Space to range 
in beyond it, which they call Infi- 
nite ; becauſe they can always ima- 
gine a Space beyond what they at 
any time imagine. 'They make the 
Bulk of the Building, but not the 
E 4 Materials, 
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Materials, to have Form, Beauty, 
or Order. Whereas, according to 
the Antients, there was no Part of 
Mature, either within or without, 


but what had the Stamp or Impreſ- 


fron of Divine Art. 


As to the Power of imagining, may 
not one preſume to be upon an equal 
Footing with any of the Moderns ? 
Let the World of the Antients there- 
fore keep Pace, with their imagin d 
Space ; let it indeed be bigger, that 
it may be, to a eERFECT Eve, a FULL 
Oger; and for a PERFECT UNDER» 
$TANDING to diſplay itſelf upon, a 
FULL SUBJECT, | 


Page 68. CoMMENSURATE to the 
UnDErsTANDING, &c.] — It may be 
objected, that Finize cannot compre- 
hend that which is Infinite; and that 
nothing beſide what is infinite can 
ice infinite Connexions, 

Infinite, 


L 

Infinite, being that which exceeds 
any aſſignable Finite, cannot be com- 
prehended by it: But Ixfinite, in this 
Senſe, evidently falls within the Com- 
prehenſion of the human Mind. 
Every general Idea is of larger Ex- 
tent: And were it not ſo, we could 
not reaſon ; nor would there be any 
ſuch thing as Truth. -- Every and 
All are implied in every general 
Propoſition; but an Infinity of Things 
is only Some Things: And from an 
Inſinity of Triangles having Angles 
equal to Two right, you cannot 
conclude that any One has. 

As to ſeeing the infinite Con- 
nexions in the Vifible Univerſe, no 
doubt there is need of an Eye to 
take in the whole Object; but there 
is no need of Ideas of larger Extent 
than the human, to judge of the 
Whole. | 5 

Suppoſe we had Teleſcopes that 
diſcover d the Univerſe to be fill'd 

5 OM with 


: 
i, | 
- | 
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with Solar Syftems, and Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Theory of our Syſtem to 


be true, we ſhould then ſee the 


I/ hole moving according to one 
and the ſame general Syſtem of 


Laws. 


Page 70. PERICLESò.] If 
Pericles knew what Mind is, and 
that Axr, or the very Being of Axr 
7tſelf, is dependent upon it, and from 
thence derived into the human Mind, 
was he not enabled by this means to 
proceed in the beſt and moſt maſterly 
Manner, in order to attain Perfection 
in his Art? Would he not, without 
this Knowlege, have gone on in a 
manner 6lindfold ? 


Page 71. Ox DER of Trincs, | 
The Order of all Things is ſettled by 
the Govzrxor of all Things. "Tis 


wrong 
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wrong therefore in me to break in 
upon this Order, by deſiring it to be 
otherwiſe than it is in any Caſe what- 
ever. This is not /ubmitting to Gop; 
and, beſides, it is making myſelf 
miſerable. 

But, in this Order of Things, there 
is ſomething I ought t) reverence, 
which I have myſelf a Share in; 
and this is xpios Sar Tant. My paſt 
Thoughts and Actions are neceſſary. 
I could not do other Now they 
are paſt, I can review them; I can 
correct my Thoughts, and renew my 
Attempt; I can lay my Deſign 
better. — Here again there is Error 
unavoidable, However, I am till 
Maſter of myſelf: I can ſtill re- 
new my practical and ſpeculative 
Thoughts. I can ſee again what is 
amiſs, and endeavour to do better. 
And thus my Buſineſs is Zo day as 
Yefterday, and To-merrow as To- day: 
Till, at laſt, To-day or TZo-morrow 


cloſes 
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cloſes the Scene, and puts an End to 
the Action; which is not broken or 
interrupted, but finiſhed and com- 
plete, as it is terminated according 10 


Defign. 


Page 72. Mopterxn MoraList. |] 
The common Error of our Modern 
Moralifts is truſting too much to 
Will. They who maintain that Men 
do ill xnow1nGLY (as they phraſe it), 
have Reaſon to regard their Vill 
more than their Underſtanding. 
Thus is all Philoſophy, or the Uſe of 
Reaſon in moral Subjects, ſubverted 
at once. | 
The Earl of Shaftesbury has very 
artfully undermined this Prejudice, 
by his borrow'd Story of an Amour, 
in which the Vanity of truſting to a 
Will ſufficiently appears; as well as 
the Importance of reaſoning with 
aurſelves upon the Motives of Ac- 
| tion, 
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tion. For the more we loſe our 
Reaſon, the leſs Power have we to do 
what we pleaſe; and the fironger any 
Paſſion grows in us, the weaker in 
proportion does our Reaſon grow. 
The Knowlege which the young 
Nobleman wanted, was that of the 
Evil of this Paſſion which made him 
a Slave. Had he known this, ſo 
as to prevent the Growth of his 
Paſſion, he had maintained his Li- 
berty, and done nothing a-z;/s. And 
thus, could we view ourſelves with 
— to the other Paſſions, which 
make Avarice, Intemperance, Luxury, 
Pride, Ambition, Cowardice, Sloth, 
ſo as to keep them within thoſe 
Bounds which Mature has fixed, 
we ſhould in no Caſe, with re- 
gard to ourſelves, or Mankind, act 
amiſs. 
But how is this Growth of theſe 
Paſſions to be prevented or oppeſed 2 
7 applying that mature! Power 
v. hich 
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which Mature has given us for this 
Purpoſe, AvERsION or RESENTMENT. 
But, in applying this, we muſt take 
care to have Courage not to be in a 
Paſſion, er diſturbed, if at the fame 
time we cannot ſucceed in our oral 
Attempts ; but remember always to 
ſay, © * You are come, O Fancy, 
e according to your old Cuſtom, 
ce angry with you I am t; only 
ce begone. For, otherwiſe, this Paſſion, 
which is aſſilant to Reaſon, would 
prove its worſt of Enemies. 
The Nature of Things cannot be 
alter d. 


Page 73. Loves of Tazurx.] — 
It cannot be denied that there is 
naturally in all Men, not only in 
Matters of Speculation, but likewiſe 
of Practice, a Love of Truth. For, 


Marc. Antonin. 
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in PrafFice, no one docs aniiſs wwl- 
lingly, but for want of knowing 
better. To aſſert that à Man does 
amiſs, knowing better, is to talk of 
Knowlege without Knowlege, 

There can be no Knowlege (ſtrictly 
ſpeaking) but when the Mind is guzet 
and calm, undiſturbed by Paſſions 
within itſelf, or by any irregular Mo- 
tions of the Body. Modern Mathe- 
maticians and Gameſters obſerve the 
ſtricteſt Temperance, in order to make 
the beſt Uſe of their Underflandings. 
The Gameſter reſembles the Philoſo- 
pher in one reſpect better than the 
Mathematician ; his Buſineſs being 
not bare Theory, but how to ſuit his 
Practice with his Speculation. 

For the Reaſon before-mention'd, 
Children, or fick Perſons, or Perſons 
in Liquor, are ſaid to be incapable 
of Knowlege. And he that reflects 
upon what he has done, and ſays that 
he now knows better, may be ſaid to 


be 
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be in the Cale with a Man in Liquor 
grown /ober, or a fick Man that has 
recover'd his Health. So that, not 
only hat Knowlege which falls under 
the Head of Science, but likewiſe 
that which falls under the Head of 
Prudence, depends upon a Quiet and 
Calm within. 
Had this been the State of Medea's 
| Mind, ſhe could no more have de- 

rey d her Children, than ſhe could 

have removed a Mountain. She was 

drunk with Paſſion ; ſhe was mad: 
But ftill ſhe had the Appearance of | 
Reaſon. Something was in her Mind, 
which was the Cauſe of this Diſorder : 
For ſhe thought it vigłt, and could 
not help it. This is allow'd. 
Let her now recover out of her Sleep, 
or Dream, or Madneſs; and now: 
ſhe finds hcr only Remedy in her 

Reaſon, and that Knowlege was the 
Thing ſhe wanted; and that in 
reality ſhe wanted it, and was there- 
fore mad. 


Every 
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Every one does that which ſzems 
good to him ; but fires and wiſhes 
only what 1s ; pood i in itſelf. So that, 
if he does not underſtand what is 
good in itſelf, he aQs contrary to the 
=— or Deſire of his own Mind. 

* we act armiſs, tis 
thro' Ignorance, or rather Madneſs ; 
for tis then we are befide ourſelves. 
And the ready Way to act right, 
is to Keep our Reaſon, or govern- 
ins Part) in its proper Station. 
Hence, VIRTUE is Knowlege, and 
Pailosoerny the Love of Truth. 
Tis nothing but freely exerciſing 
the Mind on the Subjects of Religion 
and Morality. ---- If in Practice 
any thing is amiſs, tis for Want of 
Knowlege; nor can it be otherwiſe 
rectified, than by ſupplying this 
Want : And the endeavouring to do 
better, is but endeavouring to know 
and underfland better ; which pro 


| ceeds from a ſincere Purſuit and 14 
of Truth. 
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Page 77. Mr«i4; of PL ATO. ] — 
The Mind is like the Eye, which 
opens on a Proſpect which had a 
Being before; ſuppoſing it to be ſo 
conſtituted, chat the Sight of one 
Object in the Proſpect N on 
the Sight of another. Neither the 
Osjgers, nor the Licur by which 
they are ſeen, are generated. When 
we diſcover Truth, tis with the 
inward Eye as with the outward one, 
when it ſees a new „ 

The Objects of the Eye are fixed 
to a Place: Thoſe of the the 2ward 
Eye actompany, it wherever it goes; 
and are either moveable from Place 
to Place, as Bodies are; or elſe, if 
they are fixed, they belong to a 
Being, which, in all Places, 15 tbe 
fame warac:d es, | 


Page 80. Goop ON.) _ 
„e What is it, which at cne time 


« raiſes 
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© raiſes Virtue ſo high, and at an- 
ce other reduces it to nothing? 
© What Intervention, what Com- 
4 poſition of Ideas 7 — The 
Anſwer to this Queſtion will for 
ever give Eaſe. From conſider- 
ing, according to Plato, Goon, 
Ox1ciNar, that Order of Being 
which is moſt truly real, and of 
which whatever exiſts in /erfib/e 
Things, is but a Shadow, tranſitory 
and changeable ; while the other is 
znvariable, and always the ſame; and 
always at hand too, if we think it 
worth engl 

Set this poſition to Fancy, 
or that which 2 2s ; and riſe from 
Particulars to „Which! is aniverſal, 
and com prehends all the other origi- 
nally, and where they have only any 
real Exiſtence.— Fancy, with its Conſe- 
guences. What the Conſequences 
of Fancy towards this higher Order of 
Beauty? 9 .-- To the Crake of 
Things out of our Power, join this 
F 2 other 
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ether Conſideration, Nat Mature 
herſelf calls for, or really wants. 
It may be obſerv'd, that Defire diſ- 
appointed, produces a greater Low- 
neſs of Spirits than that which ariſes 
from bodily Pain, hard Labour, A, 
tinence, or Study. The Deſire towards 
Things out of our Power is the 
Cauſe of Uneaſmeſs; and therefore 
is as much an Evil, and to be 
dreaded as ſuch, as Pain, or Labour, 
or any. thing elſe which we com- 
monly ſhun as evi: I mean, there 
is a Foundation in the hing itſelf 
for verſion towards it. | 

Outward: Beauty, Grandeur, and 
Power, are zo Objects of Defire, or 
but poor ones. There is ſomething 
within your on Power more real, 


and more fer fef, in the kind. 


Page 81. Beavr v. 3 
BEAUTY ix GENERAL is Harmony or 
Proportion, adjuſted by Mind or Rea- 


ſon, 
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fon, whether it exiſts in the Charac- 
ters of Men, in ſenfible Things, whe- 
ther of Art or Mature, in any Part 
of the Univerſe, or in the Whole : 
And Mok au Beauty is a Species 
under this Genus. 

If l am diſintereſted, and give up 

all outward Things, what have I 
left that is good or valuable? — - 
You have that left which all Man- 
kind purſue and admire in one ſort 
of Things or other ; and that which 

is left to you is the ge, of all the 

| Sorts. -- But you muſt reſign even 
your Being for your Friend, for your 
Country, or for Nature. Be it ſo; 
in either Caſe the ſame Reaſon holds 
good; ttis juſt, handſome, and be- 
coming. I leave nothing behind me 
that is good, and have nothing to 
fear. 

Virtue and Honeſty, tho' here 
| Joined together as One Thing, ſhould 
| rather be conſider d as Tuo: Virtue, 
| as including all thoſe 77uzhs, or Rules 
|= | 73 of 


7% 
of Reaſon, which regulate a Man's 
Character, with regard to Bimſelſ, to 
other Men, and the Order of Things: 
And Honefty, taking in only thoſe 
which regulate the Condu& of Man 
with relation to other Men. 
Io lay down our Life for one's 
Friend, or Country, or freely reſign 
it to Nature, ſurely belongs rather 
to Virtue than to Honey: As a 
Man, for not being a Volunteer in 
theſe Caſes, can never be called 
knaviſh, or difſboneft. —-- Virtue, in 
this large Senſe, as it implies Beauty, 
Order, Symmetry, Confiftency, &c, 


is an Idea which we may take from 
the Courſe of Life of Socrates, 
Plato, &c. in their ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances and Situations in the World, 
and underftand by V irtue that which 
is common to them all, 

This is VigTus 1TSELF, or that 
Species of the ia, or v or of the An- 
tients, which they expreſs d by Aur: 
5 Armaioourn, Ar n Aperir, which has 


nothing 
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nothing to do with ſenſible Things, 
and cxiſts only in Mind; as a Tri- 
angle, or the Triangle itſelf, is that 
which is common to all ſenſfible and 
particular Triangles; and has none 
but a mental, that is, the moſt real 
Exiſtence in the World. As to the 
Ideas of Virtue itſelf, and a Triangle 
7tſelf, when it is conſider d how theſe 
Two Ideas come into the Mind, how 
difficult the former, and how eaſily 
the latter, the Reaſon of the con- 
ceal'd Manner of the Antients will 
appear in a new and true Light. 


Page 84. Ipza of VITU x.] — 
Tho' we ought often to exert our- 
{elves directly in the Speculation of 
Virtue, ſo as to comprehend and 
contemplate it, as it ſtands in a per- 
feft Cbaracter; yet, if we directly 
aim at ſuch Perfection, and are bent 
upon raiſing our Character imme- 
mediately to this high Standard, 

F 4 w hilſt 


1 

whilſt we are thus purſuing iſdon. 
and Happineſs, we make ourſelves 
not only ridiculous, but very unbappy : 
We ſhall labour under a Burden too 
heavy for us to bear. And yet, per- 
haps, without ſome Attempts of this 
kind, we ſhould hardly know 


| Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre 
recuſent. 


On the contrary, if we proceed the 
other Way, by applying our Aver- 
$10N to what is wrong in the Af- 
fetions, we may be more eaſy within 
ourſelves, and more ſucceſsfully at- 
tain our End. And, indeed, what is 
more beautiful and amiable, than this 
funple and modeft Diſpoſition of Mind 
itſelf, in which we are contented and 
ſatisfied with what is in our Power 
of Virtue and Knowlege, as well as 
of outward Things? 


Page 
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Page 8 5. Harmony WIT NA 
TURE. | — To harmonize with Ma- 
ture, is to leave the Order of Things 


without to her Management. And 


this is but /. This Order is fixed 
and uncontroulable. We have no- 
thing to do with it, becauſe we can 
do nothing with it: And as Mature 
in this reſpe& will have her Way, 
ſo 'tis 3% the ſhould. — This is her 
firſt Care, that we meddle not with 
thoſe Affairs of bers, in which. we 
are not concerned. Her next is this, 
zo employ ber whole Force in thoſe 
T hings, in which Sus it concerned, 
and WE too; but we much more; 
I mean, thoſe Things which ſhe has 
placed within ourſelves ;-- in the Ma- 
nagement of theſe Affairs to ass15T 
and REWARD our Endeavours. The 
latter ſhe will do, by beſtowing 
Health, and outward Succeſs, fo far 
as ſhe can conſiſtently with her out- 
ward Eſtabliſhment ; and with Peace, 


Quiet, 
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Quiet, Tranquility, Freedom, 'Tempe- 
rance, Fortitude, Juſtice; with Faith, 
Candor, Civility, to all Men; with 
Love and Friendſhip to others, with 
whom we are more nearly concerned. 
The former ſhe will do, by imparting 
that Knowlege(fofaftas we labour for it) 
on which the before- mention d good 
things depend. She forgives all that 
is paſt : But, as it is in your Power 
to /ook back on the paſt, and as ſuch 
Reflection may be of the greateſt 
Uſe to you for the future, this ſhe 
of you, and nothing more, 
with regard to the pat. And what 
relates to the future, her Commands 
are ſtill the ſame, to confine your 
whole Force to what is in your ow 
Power, having nothing to do with 
ber Management. 


Page 86. TxurTu. |—— Beſides 
TemeerAnce, LiztzxTy, and Ho- 
NESTY, TRUTH likewiſe is neceſſary 
in 


1 
in a virtuous Cbaracler. Without 
Turn, the former are I know not 
what: Honefly is abſolutely de- 
pendent on Liberty ; and Liberty, 
without Honefty, is a maim'd, * 
half-form'd Thing. 

By LiszzTY, I underſtand Free 
dom from thoſe Paſſions which are 
raiſed from the Yiew or Impreſſion of 
outward Things ; or from an — 
of Good and Boil in them. By 
outward Things, are underſtood the 
Courſe of Nature, as our Life and 
Being depends upon it; the Conduct 
of Men, with their Ge and 
the Works of Art; and the P 
ſeſſrons of the Great. — What is good 
or evil here, is to be ſettled by thoſe 
Truths which ſhew Man as he is in 
his natural State, and what his natu- 
ral Wants are. -- In all this, Man is 
conſider d as he is in himſelf. 

HontesTy relates to Manknd. 
There is ſomething facial in it: As in 
every Action rel ating to 32 

ere 
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there muſt be ſomething ſocial; and 
the ſeveral Species of theſe ſocial 
AFions muſt be determined by every 
one according to his Circumſtances, 
as Particulars fall in his Way; ſome 
comprehended under one Species, 
ſome under another. 

Turn. — There are proper Rea- 
ſons (natural to the reſpective Subjects) 
on which Liberty and Honeſty de- 
pend : But theſe are not ſuthcient 
to complete the virtuous Character. 
The Evidence, Nature, and Certainty 
of theſe Reaſons muſt be determined, 
and the Theory of the Underſtanding 

made - complete, in order to finiſh 
Independency, and take off Admira- 
tion from what is commonly eſteem'd 
as excellent in the ſhining Charafters 
of the World. 

A right Behaviour to Mankind, 
but more particularly with regard 
to the Reverence, Reſpect, Eſteem, 
and Admiration of them, depends 
in every Inſtance on the Kxw/zoe 


of 
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of Mankind. -- To be always looking 
intoore's-ſelf, ſeeing one's own Faults, 
without looking abroad, is the ſure 
Way of thinking o meanly of one's 
ſelf, and too highly of other Men. — 
What is there in our learned Moderns 
to be admired ? — What Knowlege 
have they of human Mature? --- 
What of Gop ? -- What ſecret Ways 
have they of acquiring Know/ege and 
Ability? — What Skill in the Ways 
of Induction, Syntheſis, and Analyſis? 
But ſome of them, it ſeems, are 
admired for being Maſters of Lan- 
guage, and the ready Uſe of it! 
Be it ſo: Is not this Ability ſon at- 
tcired?—Truth lies much deeper than 
 Wirds. What is there in the Polite, 
or the Men of Breeding, to be 
admir'd ? — What in thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed by Fortunes and Titles ? --- 
What in ſome of a graver Character? 
What are their real inuard Features, 
compar d with their outward Airs 
of Wiſdom, Learning, Importance, 

Ec. 
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Sc. -- Is there not ſome Standard, 
by which the ſeveral Characters 
above-mention'd may be judged ; 
and by which it may be diſcover d 
how they themſelves, with all their 
Admirers, wander in Darkneſs ? 


88. Knowirce of Our- 
SELVES. |] — Philoſophy, as it teaches 
us the Knowlege of . ſeems at 
firſt Sight to be no deep Study. In 
the Writings of Xenophon, - 4 Earl 
of Shafterhury, and particularly of 
Arrian, it carries the Appearance of 
a Work rather of Common-Senſe than 
accurate Reaſoning. But this is only 
Appearance: It is in reality the 
deepeſt of all Studies, and requires 
hey clearef} Head, and moſt accurate 
Underſtanding : And this not on y 
in the bigber Subjects, but the /ciwer 
ones; not only as we ſtand related 
to Gop, the Chief Beauty, and Sou, 
reign Gocd, but in what relates to 
our ſelves, 


Page 
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ourſelves, as moral Agents, and ſocial 


Creatures. 
Together with what is moſt ſub- 
lime in Speculation, it contains not 


only what is common to the Sciences 


of the Learned, but what is com- 


mon to all Aris; and in both 


reſpects is truly excellent. 


Page 92. DzrIxTrIoN ACCORD- 
ING To PlAro.] ---- Plato's full 
Meaning in this Place of the So- 
pbiſta, cannot be taken from Ex- 
amples of geometrical Demonſtra- 
tions; and, for that Reaſon, he 


makes uſe of other Examples. 


Every 2y%, according to Ari/totle, 
in his firſt Book of the Sou! (where 
he ſeems to oppoſe Timers, but, in 
reality, explains him) is either ogoucs, 
or are: And it is of the former, 

I think, Plato gives us Examples. 
Let A ſtand for ſuch a Genus, 
as, «oreAwvTrs:; B, for ſuch a Genus, 
as Artiſt; C, D, E, F, G, H, &c. 
4 for 
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for the ſeveral Subdiviſions of B- 
Then, as I take it, Plato's Proceed- 
ing is in reality thus : 

Every A is Z; every B is or 
CorD; therefore every A is either 
Cor D. And now, it appearing 
at Sight, that no A is C, the Con- 
cluſion is in reality this, Every 
A is D. -- And now he proceeds 


again; Every A is D; every D is ei- 


ther E or F; therefore every A is 
either E or 5. And here, again, 
it appearing at Sight, that no A is 
E, the Concluſion is, Every A is F. 
Again -- Every A is F; every F is 
either G, or H; therefore every A 
is G, or HI. And here, again, it 
appearing, that no A is G, the Con- 
cluſion is, Every A is H -- And 
thus he proceeds, till he comes to 
that which diſtinguiſhes A from all 
other things. -- Let H (for Example) 
be the particular Mark by which A 
is thus diſtinguiſhed : Then this is 
the moſt complete aye of A, viz. A is 


H, 


1 
H, and F, and D, and B; collect- 


ing all the former Concluſions into 
one Propoſition. 


Page 101. TO AIA TI negroN. ] 
That is , on which the reſt hang. 
That is firft, and the Principle of 
Science, which if you take away, 
there is no Science, Knowlege, Rea- 
ſon, Opinion, or Underſtanding ; 
and which if you grant, all the reſt 
tollow. 

Science is of Univerſals, and 
Things immutable and eternal: That 
therefore which is prior to it, muſt 
be immutable and eternal; and every 
Univerſal is One common to Many: 
If Many is not, there is nb Univerſal ; 
and if Being, Same and Different, 
are nor, Many is not; every One of 
which Many confifts. is, or has 
Being belonging to it; and Being 
is the /ame in my One of theſe 

Many : 
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Many : And if theſe Ones are not 
each different from another, they 
are not Many, but One and the ſame 
individual Thing. -- Difference there- 
fore is prior to Many, as well as 
Being and Same. And theſe are 
univerſally in every other Univerſal, 
and are to Univer/als, as Univerſal 
are to Particulars. 


Page 106. PhiLosorHY MODERN 
AND ANTIENT. | —— There have 
been ſome Perſons who imagin'd they 
could underſtand Sir 1/aac Vewton's 
Philoſophy, without any previous 
Acquaintance with the Mathematics. 
But this Abſurdity is apparent and 
obvious. -- There is another Abſurdity 
of the like kind, tho' not fo appa- 
rent and obyious, which Men are 
apt to fall into, with regard to the 
Speculations of the Antients, For 
there are certain Truths, acquir'd 


by 
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by a long Exerciſe of Reaſon, both in 
particular, and likewiſe in thoſe Sub- 
jects that are moſt general, as much, 
perhaps, out of: the Reach of 
the greateſt Mathematician, as his 
Speculations are above the Capacity 
of ſome that are now called Matke- 
mnaticians. 


This is unobſerved by the Learned: 


And they imagine, that, had the 


Antients ſpoken out their Minds 
plainly, they ſhould fully have n- 
derfiood them. There are few, very 


few Men, who think, that, by an- 


other's Underſtanding, they themſelves 
may not underſtand. . But Mankind 
are not to be made any more truly 
knowing than happy, by another's 
Underſtanding. -- There is no Man 
can at once convey Light in the 
higher Subjects to another Man's 
Underſtanding. It muſt come into 
the Mind from its own Motions 
within itſelf : And the grand Art 

G 2 ot 
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of Philgſophy is, to ſet the Mind a- 
going ; and, even when we think 
nothing of it, zo aſſiſt it in its La- 
bour. And, with regard to ggorios, 
as well as *, the Antients never 
attempt to lead you into Knowlege 
by a continued Chain of Reaſoning : 
On the contrary, they write in ſuch 
a Manner, as to force you to think 


for yourſelf. 


Page 111. Minp EVERY-WHERE.] 
Let Socrates be flill living, with the 


fame Knowlege, or Stock of general 


Ideas: Let him have his Manſion, 
not in the Elyfan Fields, but in ſome 
Star : Let him have Eyes and Ears 
to ſee and hear what paſſes on this 
Earth; and let him have no other 
general Knowlege but what he had be- 
fore ; but let him have the particular 
Ideas of you, and me, and every other 


Individual. Now, as he will be able 


to 
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to judge of my Character and yours, 
ſo he will of every other individual 
Perſon. ---- Thus Socrates, by the 
ſame Mind he had formerly, will be 
able to under ſtand and judge of all 
the Characters of Men on this Earth. 
If there be other Men in the reſt of 


the Planets, he will know all their 


Characters by the ſame general Ideas 
he made uſe of to judge the Men on 
Earth. And, in like manner, if the 
whole Univerſe be ſtock'd with ſuch 
Creatures as we are, by the ſame general 
Ideas he will likewiſe judge of them, 
and know what they are. --- Iis 
evident, his general Ideas will ac- 
company his particular ones to the 
remoteſt Sphere ; and he will be able 
to know what paſſes zhere, as well as 
you and J, by the ſame general Ideas, 
know what paſſes where we are at 
preſent.--So far Socrates will be every- 
where : And thus, by only adding 
the Perception of Particulars to ſuch 

general 
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general Ideas as we have, the Idea 
of a Gop may be form'd. --- Thus, 
Socrates has it in his Power to be 
every-where, or, in learned Lan- 
guage, is, Jorepa, every-where, by 
turning his View ſucceſſively towards 
any Object in the Univerſe, as he 
pleaſes ; but Gop is «pa Harra. 

If it be thought ſtrange and 
wonderful, that Socrates ſhould 
have ſuch infinite Senſe: of Hear- 
ing and Seeing, I think it much 
more ſtrange and wonderſul, that, 
by the Help of a few general Ideas, 
compar'd with that infinite Number 
of Particulars, which he obſerves in 
the particular Characters of Men 
throughout the Univerſe, he ſhould 
be able to judge and know ſuch an 
InzintTy of ChHARACT ERS. 

Nor have I, methinks, done So- 
crates ſo great an Honour, nor would 
be think it fo great a Happineſs, were 
he really in the high Station I have 

NE placed 
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placed him. His own Under/tanding, 
ſerving his own particular Perſon, 
and all that belong'd to it, gave him 
more Worth and Happineſs, than 


when employ'd in ſurveying an In- 
finity of Particulars. Here lay his 
Excellency; for, take away his Ux- 


DERSTANDING, and, with his finite 
Senſe, he becomes a very BRrUTE. 

This Perception of Particulars in 
Gop, AXenophon expreſſes by the 
Word op2zAcs, as he does theſe ge- 
neral Ideas by ggomes, in the Dialogue 
of Socrates with Ariftodemus. 

The Pythagoreans diffuſe the Soul 
throughout the Univerſe every-where, 
and bring it out from the Center 
every-where, and with it ſurround the 
Univerſe.— By this, as I take it, they 
rather ſignify what Xenophon means 
by <p>aaucs, than what he means by 
y/s, Or @2orness, In the old Timans, 
indeed, there is no mention made of 
this Diſtinction: But Plato ſeems to 


have 
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have made it; for he places „s in 


the outer Sphere, ſurrounding the 
reſt; and gives it a Communication 
with all that is within, by which it 
underſtands all that paſſes. He takes 
care to unite * with cg. 

The Truth is this; the Pythago- 
reans ſeem to expreſs the Perc 
tion both of Senſe and Mind, by diſ- 
fuſing the Soul every-where through- 
out the Univerſe. But Plato has 
taken care to diſtinguiſh Sexſe from 
Mind; and, at the ſame time, to 
make them accompany one another 
every-where. In the outer Sphere he 
has placed Mixp (which is always 
the sauk, and INVARIABLE), and 
given it a Communication with the 
variable Parts of the Univer. 


Page 135. ONE IDEA THROUGH 
ALL. Maxvs, &c.] — There is a 
beautiful Oppoſition in the Expreſſion 
which ſirikes a Light upon the Whole. 


By 
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By One Idea through all Manys wrapt 
up in One (thro' every general Idea 
of every Syllogiſm in every Art and 
Science) no more is meant than what 
I call a Monad, conſiſting of Being, 
ſame and different. -- Andit is proper 
to ſay they are wrap? up in One, as 


every One of Many in general conſiſts 
of theſe Ideas. 


Page 144. Gop Ons. ] 
The Reaſon given by Spinoſa that 
Gop is improperly called One, is, 
that One is a relative Thing; and 
that we call a thing One with regard 
to its Exiſtence, and not with regard 
to its Eſſence. -- But why has not One 
and Many, and every One of every 
Many, Eſſence, as well as other 
Things ? / 

In Truth, Gop is Ons 1TszLF ; 


and is moſt july and properly defin'd 
_ by 


„ 
by One, as He is the Eſſence of every 
Many; and, conſequently, of all the 
infinite Combinations and Harmonies 


reſulting from them. 


